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FOREWORD 


T is well known that there is a dearth of suit- 
able supplementary reading materials for our 
school-going children, although the need for it 
is widely recognized. To fulfil this need, the 
National Council of Educational Research and 
Training has initiated a scheme to publish 
literature suited to the the needs and compre- 
hension of children of the age-group 14-17 
years. This is a new venture of the Council and 
a part of it is devoted to the publication of 
small brochures on Our Heritage. 64 
Our purpose is to explain to children of this 
age-group the movements and personalities 
responsible for breaking with somè aspects of 
our past that had become out of date and blaz- 
ing new trails for the future. The theme of 
Modern Reformers that we have chosen for 
this series is intended to portray the picture of 


. tradition in transition. An attempt has been 


made to present the material in such a way as to 


1 


evoke in the reader a keen appreciation of 
the work and personality of our modern 
reformers. 

This little book sets out ina brief and com- 
pact form the life and work of Sir Syed Ahmad 
Khan. We hope that it will reach as many 
school children as possible and that it will be 
well received by all the educational institutions 
in the country. 

We would consider ourselves adequately 
rewarded if this publication and the others to 
be published in the same series make the 


desired impact on the minds of our young 
readers. 


PREM KIRPAL 


Director 
National Council of Educational 
Research and Training 
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Sir Syed Ahmad Khan 


CHAPTER I 


Early Life 


A BIG bouncing baby was born in a respect- 
able and fairly well-to-do family at Delhi 
on October 17, 1817. He was named Syed 
Ahmad Khan and was brought up like other 
children of such families. Apart from being 
yery strong and healthy, young Syed Ahmad 
Khan showed no special’ qualities during his 
childhood. He did not take any great interest 
in learning, nor did he appear to be specially 
gifted in any other way. No one could have 
foreseen that he would one day become famous 
as Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, and be respected 
by all who knew him. We shall refer to him 
as Sir Syed hereafter. " 
As was usual among Muslims, Sir Syed 
was first taught the Quran, the religious book 
ofthe Muslims. Then he read a few Persian 
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and Arabic books. Urdu, of course, was his 
mother tongue. i 

Sir Syed’s youth was spent mainly in amus- 
ing himself, and attending all the fairs and 
festivals which attracted the young men of his 
day. He also attended parties and picnics with 
other young men of his own age and led a gay, 
carefree life. : 

Sometimes he went to the Mughal court 
too with his father. Bahadur Shah Zafar, then 
held the title of emperor, but he had little 
authority. Yet, he held his court in the Red 
Fort, and Sir Syed was well-received there as 
his family was an old and respected one. 

A great change came in Sir Syed’s life when 
his father, Mir Muttaqui, died in 1838. Most 
of Mir Muttaqui’s income was from the peng 
sion and the lands granted by the Mughal 
court.. It stopped suddenly; and at the age of 
twenty-one, Sir Syed had to think of earning a ` 
living. It must have been a great problem as 
he had not been taught or trained for any job. 

Sir Syed started by learning law in the office 
ofhisuncle who held a government post at 
Delhi. Then he was appointed as a clerk. 

Mr. Robert Hamilton was then the Judge 
at Delhi. He knew Sir Syed and his family 
TWO 
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and offered him the post of Superintendent in 
the Sessions Court: But Sir Syed refused it 
feeling that he knew too little of law to do 
justice to the post. When, however, he was 
offered the post of a clerk in the Commis- 
sioner’s office at Agra in 1839, he accepted it. 

At Agra he continued his study of law. He 
wrote a summary of the Civil Law for Munsifs 
and submitted it to the Government. Just at 
that time the Government prescribed an exami- 
nation for the Munsif’s post. Sir Syed appear- 
ed in the examination and passed it. He was 
appointed Munsif at Mainpuri in 1841 and was 
transferred to Fatehpur Sikri in 1842. 

` The summary of the Civil Law that Sir 
Syed had written was published. It became 
very poular, and candidates for. the Munsif's 
post used it as a. textbook for many years. 

Sir Syed had also written, a little earlier, 
another book which was published in 1840. 
It was named Jam-e-Jam and contained 
brief accounts of the Moghul Kings starting 
from Timur down to Bahadur Shah. This 
little book marked the beginning of the: great 
literary activity which Sir Syed kept up for the ` 
rest of his life. It is said that if all the books 
and articles he wrote during his lifetime were 
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gathered together they would fill a small 
library. 

In 1846 Sir Syed was transferred to Delhi. 
His elder brother, who was also a Munsif, 
was so far sharing the burden of the family 
with Sir Syed. But he died suddenly, and Sir 
Syed was left as the sole earning member of 
the family. His salary was then one hundred 
rupees per month. He gave it all to his mother 
who allowed him five rupees as pocket money. 

In spite of his official duties and domestic 
cares, Sir Syed decided to’ make use of his stay 
at Delhi by making a study of the old buildings 
and monuments in and around the city. He 
was neither educated nor trained for this kind 
of work. Yet, once he had made up his mind, 
he educated and trained himself as he worked. 
He studied history and old records to get his 
facts. He also worked hard to decipher old 
inscriptions and make accurate copies of them. 

The book was completed and published in 
1847. It was named  Asar-us-Sanadid and 
contained not only descriptions of the bulildings 
but also brief accounts of the kings and other 
important persons who had lived in Delhi. 

Mr. Roberts, Collector and Magistrate of 
Shahjahanpur, was going on leave to ‘England 
FOUR 
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at that time. He took a copy of the book with 
him and presented it to the Royal Asiatic Society 
in London. Members of the Society liked it 
very much and desired that it should be 
translated into English. 

Mr. Roberts, on his return to India, gave 
this message to Sir Syed. Sir Syed revised the 
book thoroughly before attempting to translate 
it. This revised edition was printed in 1854. 
Unfortunately, while the work of translation 
was going on, almost all copies of this edition 
-were destroyed in the Revolt of 1857 of which 
we shall read in the next chapter. 

` Yet, a French Scholar gota copy of this book 
and translated it into French in 1861 and sent 
a copy to Sir Syed. The Royal Asiatic Society 
too saw this translation and honoured Sir Syed 
with an honorary Fellowship of the Society in 
1864. 

The sudden burden of responsibily which 
came upon Sir Syed's shoulders after the death 
of his father and brother appears to have 
changed the whole course ofhislife. From a 
happy, carefree young man he was suddenly 
changed into a serious scholar, a clear and 
original.thinker and, as we shall see, a great 
educationist and reformer. 
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Yet this change was not brought about by 
any driving ambition for personal success or 
gain. His whole life, as will be described in 
the following pages, was devoted to selfless 


work in the service of his country and its 
people. , 


SIX 


CHAPTER II 


The Revolt of 1857 


THE Revolt of 1857 was a great blow to the 
Muslims of North India. 

The main causes of the Revolt were the 
unrest in the army and discontent among the 
people. “The immediate cause of the outbreak,” 
writes Professor Tara Chand, in his book A 
Short History of the Indian People, **was the issue 
of cartridges which were believed to be greased 
with the fat of cows and pigs. This excited the 
Hindu and Muslim troops to fury, and they 
decided to overthrow the British whom they 
regarded as the enemies of their faith.” 

The storm broke out at Meerut on May 10, 
1857. The Indian regiments rebelled, burnt the 
station, killed the Christians and set off for 
Delhi. There they set up the eighty-year-old 
Bahadur Shah as their ruler. Within a month 
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every regiment between Allahabad and the 
Sutlej had revolted. Civil government was at 
an end in the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh as they were then called. 

At Cawnpore (Kanpur) a British General 
and about two hundred Europeans were sur- 
rounded. They -held out for some time and 
then made terms and surrendered. They were 
allowed to leave Kanpur by boats which were 
fired upon by the rebels. Most were drowned in 
the Ganga. 

The famous Rani of Jhansi who, had been 
harshly treated by the Government rose in 
revolt. She came out of the fort at theghead of 
her troops fighting bravely against the British 
forces. But her forces were outnumbered 
and she was over-powered and killed in 
battle. 

Sir Syed was at Bijnor when the Revolt 
started. The rebels surrounded about twenty 
Europeans there and wanted to kill them. Sir 
Syed at great risk to his own life, spoke to the 
rebel leader, Nawab Mahmood Khan. He told 
the Nawab that if he wanted to take the town, 
he could do so; but he could gain nothing by 
killing a handful of Europeans many of whom 
were women and children. He spoke to such 
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good effect that Mahmood Khan agreed to send 
away all the Europeans unharmed. 

Sir Syed stayed on, but he was in great 
danger. The Revolt soon turned into confusion 
and mutual fights. Sir Syed did his best to keep 
things in order. But his house was looted and 
he was forced to leave the town to save his life. 
He arrived at Meerut in tattered clothes. 

Sir Syed stayed at Meerut for a little over 
five months. Then he got the chance to go to 
Delhi to seek out his relations. His uncles had. 
been killed, but his mother and aunt were alive. 
Their house had been looted and they were 

- hiding in a small room, starving. Sir Syed took 

them away to Meerut; but his old mother had 
suffered more than her strength could bear. 
She died shortly after her arrival. 4 

The British officers singled out for their 
revenge the Muslims who lived in areas that 
had revolted. Thousands were shot at sight. 
Their property and lands were taken away. 
Every Muslim was considered a rebel and treat- 
ed as such. Some escaped death but lost all 
their property. They were in a worse plight 
than those who had died. 

Sir Syed had managed to save the letters 
which had passed between him and the rebels 
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and others while at Bijnor. He used them to 
save many lives, both of Hindus and Muslims. 
He urged that only those who had actually 
fought against the British troops should be 
classed as rebels; others who were involved in 
the riots or were forced to join in the fighting 
should not be treated as such. The letters he 
was able to produce cleared many people of 
blame and many lives were saved. 

Sir Syed felt that the fierce hatred and fury 
-of the British against the Muslims were caused 
by a misunderstanding. They had been led to 
believe that the Revolt was the result of a deep 
plot by the Muslims to restore Mughal rule in 
India and to drive out the British. Sir Syed 
made up his mind to remove this misunder- 
standing at any cost. 

When he was posted to Moradabad, shortly 
afterwards, he wrote a book on the causes of 
the Revolt. He got five hundred copies of it 
printed in 1859. One of his close friends; Rai 
Shanker Das who was Munsif at Muradabad, 
read the book. He advised Sir Syed .to burn 
all the copies; otherwise, he said, the British 
were sure to treat him as a rebel and kill him. 

But Sir Syed was never afraid of danger. 
He kept a few copies of the book for himself, 
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submitted one to the Government and sent all i 
the rest to England. There they reached the 
India Office, the Members of Parliament and 
others who were concerned with Indian affairs. 
The book was translated. from Urdu into 
English and its readers were surprised at its 
contents. 

Sir Syed had boldly blamed the Government 
for much of the trouble. He quoted many in- 
stances of how the Government had failed to 
understand the real feelings of the people. It 
had passed many laws which went against the 
customs and traditions ofthe people. Sir Syed 
also pointed out the deep suspicion caused 
among Indians by the activities of the Christian 
missionaries and the support they received from 
the Government. 

Sir Syed suggested that these evils could be 
avoided in future by admitting Indians to the 
Legislative Assembly and giving them a share 
in framing the laws of the country. 

The book was an eye-opener to Englishmen. 
It must be said to their credit that, far from 
taking offence, they agreed to many of its pro- 
posals which formed the basis of later reforms. 
The book raised Sir Syed's prestige in the 
highest circles. Above all, it cleared the mis- 
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understanding that the Muslims had plotted to 
restore Mughal rule in India. The suspicion 
and anger ofthe British against the Muslims 
died down, and Sir Syed gained the trust of 
the Government. : 

In 1860 there was a ‘severe famine in 
Moradabad. Sir Syed was placed in charge of 
the relief work. He did his work and looked 
after both the Hindu and Muslim sufferers so 
well that a prominent Hindu Raja Jaikishan Das, 
C.S.I., seeing him at work, became his life-long 
friend and admirer. 

A sad incident affected Sir Syed deeply at 
this time. The starving people used to give 
away their children whom they could not sup- 
port. Sir Syed distributed these children among 
respectable families, taking care to place Hindu 
children with Hindu families and Muslim child- 
ren with Muslim families. He also took bonds 
from these families that the children would not 
be treated as slaves but would be allowed to. go 
their way when they grew up. Mr. John 
Strachey—who later became the Lieutenant 
Governor of the North Western Provinces—was 
at that time the District Collector and approved 
of Sir Syed’s action, 

But when Mr. Strachey was transferred and 
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a new Collector came in his place, the Christian 
missionaries wanted to take over all the child- 
ren. Even the children whom Sir Syed had 
placed with Indian families were called back and 
handed over to them. 

Sir Syed did his best to prevent this, but he 
was helpless. He thought that the best remedy 
in such cases would be to have a large or- , 
phanage at some central place. Such children 
could then find shelter there and be looked after 
by Indians. 

With his usual zeal and energy, he wished 
to start work on this idea. But he found that 
there were many other needs, equally important 
and urgent. It was difficult to satisfy them 
without an army of leaders and workers to 
attend to them all. Where was this army to 
come from ? 

The only solution to this difficulty that 
occurred to him was to educate the people first. 
If they were given the right sort of education, 
they would attend to these matters themselves. 
As in advanced countries, they would not only 
do all that lay in their power but also force 
the government to take action as and when 


needed. 
Education, he felt, was the first and foremost 
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need and he decided to devote the rest of his 
life to the cause of education. 

In 1861 Sir Syed’s wife died. He did not 
marry again. 
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CHAPTER Ul 


In the Cause of Education 


SIR Syed wanted only the best kind of edu- 
cation for Indians. He wanted the kind of 
education that would place them in the front 
rank of the advanced nations of the world. 

The Government had adopted Urdu as the 
language for many of its offices and courts. 
Sir Syed's first thought was, therefore, to work 
for the setting up of a university which would 
give the highest type of education in the Urdu 
language. 

But he soon realized that no Indian lang- 
uage possessed the literature required for higher 
education or was capable of imparting educa- 
tion in modern sciences. Science was advancing. 
fast in Europe. European nations were con- 
quering the lands of Asia and Africa with the 


; help of their scientific inyentions. England had 
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built up a huge empire, and every path of e 


knowledge was open to those who knew English. 

He, therefore, decided that the proper 
medium of instruction for Indians was English. 
Education through the Indian languages would 
only turn out clerks. English alone could admit 
them to the treasure-house of modern, up-to- 

. date knowledge and make them fit for higher 
duties and destinies. ' 

Sir Syed accordingly made a proposal to 
the Government in 1859 that education in 
government schools should be given only in 
English. 

While Sir Syed was thinking and acting on 
those lines, an agitation started that Urdu in 
Persian script should be replaced by Hindi in 
Devanagri script in government offices and 
courts. Sir Syed was in despair when he saw 
the tension mounting up on both sides. With 
the emotions whipped up in this manner, who 
would consider calmly his proposal for setting 
aside all Indian languages and adopting 
English ? If he persisted in his views, he would 


have to fight on two fronts and would never get 
anywhere. 


The only way out of the difficulty he saw, 


was to restrict the scope of his scheme. Giving 
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* up his original idea of adopting English educa- 
tion for all Indians, he began to think in terms 
of Muslims only. After all, they were in the 
most urgent need of it. Hindus had taken to 
English education nearly forty years earlier. 
Many of them had even gone abroad for higher 
education. On the other hand, Muslims led by 
the Maulavis thought it a sin to learn English. 
Moreover, his scheme would have a greater ` 
chance of success if he fought only on one 
front. He decided to start a college to teach 
‘Muslims in English although he fully expected 
that the Maulavis would oppose him. 

. One day he was discussing this matter with 
his Collector, Mr. Shakespeare; who remarked : 
“This is the first time I see you planning 5ome- 
thing for Muslims only; so far you have always 
spoken and thought in terms of all Indians." 
But when Sir Syed explained his difficulties and 
fears, Mr. Shakespeare did not press the point. 

The starting of a college was not a simple 
or easy matter. Before he took any active steps, 
Sir Syed decided to go to England and visit and 
study the big universities there. 

Luckily, Sir Syed’s son, Syed Mahmood, got 
a government scholarship to study law in 
England. Sir Syed sold his precious library 
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and mortgaged his house. With the money he 
got, he and his other son, Syed Hamid, sailed 
with Syed Mahmood in April, 1869. 

Sir Syed's name was already known. in the 
best circles in England. Many eminent persons 
welcomed him on his arrival, and he was invited 
to many meetings and functions. He attended 
the levees of the Queen and the Prince of Wales. 
‘On August 6, 1869, he was awarded the title of 
C.S.I. (Companion of the Star of India) The 
Athenaeum Club offered him its honorary 
membership in 1870. This was a very exclusive 

Club which admitted no more than 1,200 mem- 
bers from among persons of the highest merit. 
There were 3,000 applicants on the waiting list 
for several years when the membership was 
offered to Sir Syed. Sir Syed himself regarded it 
as the greatest honour he received in England. 

He studied every aspect of English life and 
progress carefully. During his visit to the Cam- 
bridge University he made detailed notes of 
what he saw. 

He had set himself to complete another task 
while he was in England. Sir William Muir 
had written a book, Life of Mohammad in 
which he had made bitter attacks on Islam and 
the Prophet. Even while he was in India, Sir 
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Syed had made up his mind to write a book in ` 
reply. But most of the old books he wanted to 
consult had been lost during the Revolt of 1857. 
He therefore decided to do this work in 
England where he could look up books in the 
libraries of the India Office and the British 
Museum. 

Sir Syed not only wrote this book but also 
got it translated into English and published be- 
fore he left England. He was fully rewarded 
for this work by the manner in which his book, 
Khutbat-e- Ahmadiya, Was received. It com- 
pletely refuted all the charges made by Muir 
and other Christian writers against Islam and 
its Prophet. Many glowing reviews of the book 
were published. 

After a stay of one year and five months in 
England Sir Syed returned to India. He had 
given shape to his ideas about education and 
was ready to start work on his scheme. 

If Sir Syed thought that it would be an easy 
matter to win over the Maulavis to his side, he 
was greatly mistaken. They were up in arms 
against him. They had been trained to think 
in set terms for hundreds of years. It was 
difficult for them to realize that new conditions 
and problems had arisen and had to be faced 
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if Muslims were to survive. To them every new 
idea was evil, an invention of Satan. Sir Syed 
was branded as an unbeliever, a renegade and 
an enemy of Islam. Vile motives were attached 
to everything he said or did. Some went so far 
as to obtain fatwas or decrees against Sir 
Syed from the Ulama at Mecca and Medina, 
the sacred cities of the Muslims. 

To meet these attacks Sir Syed started a 
paper, Tahzibul-Akhlag, in which he answer- 
ed all objections and explained all aspects of 
his work. It was a great drain on his time and 
energy, but it had to be done: 

Then came the problem of finding land and 
money for the college buildings. With great 
difficulty he got the land—the present site of 
the Muslim University at Aligarh. To get 
money, he had to collect donations and subs- 
criptions from all over India. For want of 
space it is not possible to describe all the effort 
and sacrifice he had to make to raise it. 

As money started coming in, the buildings 
were taken in hand. Sir Syed wanted them to 
be beautiful and grand, having charm and 
dignity. He was his own architect, his own 
engineer, his own contractor. Under the blis- 
tering sun of Aligarh he stood with the work- 
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men and directed every detail of the work. 


The Mohammadan Anglo-Oriental College, now 
known as the Aligarh Muslim University. 


_The college was named the Mohammadan 
Anglo-Oriental College and began functioning , 
in 1878, although it had started as a school 
three years earlier. Several English teachers 
were engaged for nothing but the best would 
satisfy Sir Syed. In 1883 the Indian Education 
Commission inspected it and reported : *sit is in 
some respects superior to ducational ins- 


Two departmen 
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lege—the English Department and the Oriental 
Department. Within a few years, however, the 
number of students in the Oriental Department 


fell so low that it was lower than the number’ 


of teachers in it. On the other hand, there was 
tush for admission to the English Department. 
Students from all over India flocked to it. Ad- 
mission was open to students of all religions, 
castes and classes. 

It would not be right to close this chapter 
without making mention of a great work to 
Which Sir Syed devoted the last years of his 
life. During his stay in England he was greatly 
impressed by the progress made in all walks of 
life in that country. But his keen eye had not 
missed the general laxity of morals and decline 
of religion among the people. It made him 
uneasy to think that the English type of educa- 
tion might have a similar effect on Indian 
Muslims. 

But Sir Syed, as he often said, was not a 
Muslim simply because he was born in a 
Muslim family; he had studied all aspects of 
religion deeply and found Islam entirely satisfy- 
ing. He believed that the Quran could meet 


this challenge and prove its worth under any 


Set of conditions; and that if young men would 
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only turn to the Quran whenever they were in 
doubt, they would be safe. 

Still, Sir Syed felt that young Muslims would 
need some guidance in order that they might 
understand Tie teachings of the Quran correctly. 
The old commentaries, however good by them- 
selves, were not written for modern conditions 
and the`problems they presented. Sir Syed 
believed that the teachings of the Quran, suita- 
bly interpreted, could solve these problems too. 
So he took upon himself to write a fresh com- 
mentary. It was a huge task, but he did not 
shrink from it. He completed nearly three- 
‘fifths of it before he died in 1898. 
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CHAPTER IV 


A Great Son of India 


GIR Syed was very richly endowed by nature. 

He was highly gifted both as a speaker 
and a writer and had the rare qualities of 
unerring judgement and untiring energy. To 
these rare gifts he brought extreme sincerity of 
purpose and infinite capacity for dedication 
and sacrifice. 

It is therefore no wonder that he succeeded 
in everything he attempted. He was a politician, 
an educationist, a social and religious reformer, 
a historian and a theologian. In each capacity 
he gained a position of distinction and 
authority. He established many societies and 
Wrote books and articles too numerous even to 
belisted here. His writings marked the birth 
of a new era in Urdu prose. 

Sir Syed never allowed any consideration 
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to cloud or distort his judgement nor any 
interest to thwart or cripple his effort. He 
always saw things as they were, and he went 
straight to his objective without fear or favour. 
These were perhaps the most important reasons 
for his success. At the same time, they led to. 
a number of misunderstandings about him. 
Although Sir Syed is remembered mainly as 
a Muslim reformer, he was a nationalist at 
heart. *No man could have shown more 
conspicuously than Sir Syed Ahmad Khan his’ 
absolute freedom from such influences 
(prejudices of race or religion) or have given, 
by the conduct of his life, stronger practical 
proof of his respect and regard for his Hindu 
fellow-subjects” says Sir John Strachey in his 
book, India : Its Administration and Progress. 
The educational scherhe which he submitted 
to the Government in 1859 aimed at securing 
the best and highest type of education for all 
Indians. But he was a stern realist too. He 
saw that the Muslims were more backward in 
education than others. Therefore he restricted 
the scope of his scheme to them. Then a 
Special effort was needed to spread English 
education among them, for their religious 
leaders, the Ulama, were against it. He was 
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taking a big risk for its success and he had to 
stake all the energies and resources of his life. 
“It was the hope of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan,” 
says Sir John Strachey, “that the Aligarh 
college might....help by its success and 
example to solve the problem of national 
education in India." 

Sir Syed was not in favour of the Muslims 
joining the Indian National Congress. This 
attitude was not based on any disagreement 
with the ultimate aims of the Congress, but on 
his awareness of the shortcomings of the 
Muslim community of his day. Khwaja Altaf 
Hussain Hali, his biographer, quotes him as 

` saying: “before we demand any rights from 
the Government, we must first acquire the right 
to demand them.” He found the Muslims 
very backward in every way. They could not 
.be expected to play a worthy part in the 
Congress. The community had to be educated 
first and taught to think and act with due sense 
of responsibility. 

The Revolt of 1857 had taught him a bitter 
lesson. He realized that the British government 
Was so powerful that it was not possible to 
shake it. He felt that any demand for political 
rights by a weak and a disunited people was 
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bound to be rejected. 

It must also be remembered that Sir Syed 
died in 1898, long before the Congress had 
achieved strength and wide popularity and 
long before Mahatma Gandhi had roused the 
Indian masses and stepped up the Freedom 
Movement. Had Sir Syed been alive when this 
movement was in full swing, his reaction might 
have been very different. He was a firm believer 
in the basic objects of the Congress —Hindu 
Muslim unity and national progress. Whatever 
part he might have therefore chosen to play, 
we may be sure, would have been stamped with 
his high qualities. 

Sir Syed was, more or less, a lone worker. 
He had a few true and trusted friends. Khwaja 
Altaf Hussain Hali was one such staunch 
friend, Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk was another 
who supported him with his pen and purse. 
There were some others too. But not many 
agreed with him. 

On the contrary he had many enemies and 
many critics. He tried his best to win them 
over and gain his ends without a fight. But 
when a fight was forced on him, he fought his 
enemies fearlessly and with all his skill. He 
met the Maulavis on the field of religion and 
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made every effort to convince them. He fought 
the historians who wrote against the Muslims 
or the Prophet and refuted them. 

He wrote about law with as much confidence 
as about politics. In the Viceroy’s Council 
and the Public Services Commission he was 
always an active member. He impressed 
everyone with his great personality when he 
addressed meetings or met prominent men. 
The Indian Government respected and honour- 
ed him. In 1888 the Government conferred on 
him the title of K.C.S.T. (Knight Commander 
of the Star of India), and in 1889 the University 
of Edinburgh gave him the honorary degree of 
ÉLED? 

“I was proud to call him my friend,” writes 
Sir John Strachey about Sir Syed, “and there 
was no man of any creed or country for whom I 
felt a more true respect. It was soon after the 
mutinies of 1857 that I first knew him at 
Moradabad: He was then one of the most 
distinguished of our native judges, bearing a 
character as high as any Englishman”. 

“No Englishman,” concludes Sir John, 
“could speak with higher authority than Sir 
Syed Ahmad Khan, and there was no one, 
Englishman or native, more worthy of respect 
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for his wisdom and of admiration for his 
character." 

Sir Syed was a great son of India. His life 
was one of dedicated service. He was liberal 
in religious views, a well wisher of all 
communities. He was a strong advocate of 
modern education and a staunch believer in a 
sincere, truthful and highly moral life. His 
great ideals will long be cherished. 
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